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respect and of lively admiration for the builders of these impressive and mysterious monuments. It is greatly to be 
regretted that their civil and religious architecture has completely disappeared." 

Or listen to pages 80 ff : 

" It must be recognized, therefore, that the engravers of the Panticapaean dies were no mere imitators. Masters 
of Greek craftsmanship, endowed with Greek creative genius, they invented original types which are true emblems 
of the Bosphoran state, half-Greek, half-Thracian, with strong Iranian influence. In painting, the art is of the same 
partially local kind. True that those masterpieces of decorative art, the painted wooden and sculptured coffins, 
may have been imported from Greece or Asia Minor: I do not believe it, but owing to the scarcity of wood-carvings 
from classical times, I cannot offer proof. But examine the wall paintings in the houses and tombs of this period. 
We have a whole series of these, partly from Panticapaeum, partly from the Taman peninsula; I have recently 
republished them in a special work. These paintings are undoubtedly local work; they were executed on the spot 
by Greek artists. They follow the Greek fashion, and help us to reconstruct the pre-Pompeian system of mural 
decoration in Greece. But observe them closely. The house decorations are very like those at Delos. Yet there 
are important differences. At Panticapaeum, the colour is richer and more various, but the architectural effect is 
poorer: both characteristics of Oriental art. Study the paintings of the two Taman barrows, Great Bliznitsa and 
Vasyurinskaya Gora. The latter please by their colour: look at the juxtaposition of the dark blue on the roof with 
the bright red on the walls. The others follow the tradition of the monumental painting in Greek temples: sober 
ornamentation of friezes and capitals. But the head of Demeter, on the keystone of the Egyptian vault, is not 
quite Greek. Compare it with the head of the same goddess in a grave belonging to the first century A. D., and 
the type will be seen to be the same: this is not Demeter, save in name only; it is really a native deity, the Great 
Goddess, mother of gods and men. 

"I consider myself justified, therefore, in affirming that the state of the Bosphorus was not by any means a 
group of little Greek towns lost on the shores of the Black Sea and living on what the mother country could send 
them. It developed an interesting and original form of life. It had the sagacity to invent a semi-Greek constitution, 
which held the state together for centuries; it contrived to make this form of government popular in Greece, and by 
means of propaganda issued by its historians, to install Bosphoran tyrants, such as Leucon and Pairisades, in the 
great gallery of famous statesmen whose names were familiar in the Greek schools. It succeeded in spreading Greek 
civilization among its Scythian neighbors, and in saturating its non-Greek subjects with that civilization. For 
centuries it guaranteed the Greek world a cheap and abundant supply of provisions. It transformed wide tracts of 
steppe into cultivated fields. Finally, it created a vigorous art, which achieved brilliant triumphs, especially in 
toreutic, and of which I shall speak further in the following chapter. 

"In a word, the Bosphorus of the classical Greek period played an important part in the life of the ancient 
world. The time is past when, in the imagination of cultivated persons, the Greek world was bounded by the shores 
of Attica and of the Peloponnese. The powers of the Greek genius consisted, above all, in its universality, in its 
flexibility, in its power of adapting itself to unfamiliar conditions, and of constructing, in foreign surroundings, focuses 
of civilization, in which whatsoever was strong and fertile in the native life was combined with the eternal creations 
of Greek intelligence." 

And on p. 208, we read : 

"The characteristics of South Russian civilization are the same in the classical period as in subsequent centuries: 
and the types of phenomena are the same. South Russia was always one of the most important centres of civilization. 
Three main currents are traceable: an eastern current, proceeding from both Iranian and Mesopotamian Asia by 
two routes, the Caucasus route, and the Russian steppe route; a southern current from Asia Minor and Greece, 
which brought with it the splendid civilization of Greece; and a western and northern current, by means of which 
Russia partook in the civilization of central and northern Europe. The three currents met in the Russian steppes, 
coalesced, and formed a great civilization, quite independent and extremely original, which influenced, in its turn, 
central and northern Russia, and central Europe as well." 

David M. Robinson 

(1) Bruegel. By Kurt Pfister. 8°, 47 pp., 78 pls. Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1921. (2) Pieter Bruegel. By 
Max J. Friedlaender. 4°, 202 pp., 50 pls., 51 figs. Berlin, Propylaeen Verlag, 1921. 

These two volumes on the elder Bruegel, both appearing in the same year, and both 
by German authors, are alike in several respects. They seem to have similar aims, to 
elucidate and to popularize the art of the great Dutch naturalist. And yet they are in no 
sense rivals in this respect. Dr. Friedlander's work is more analytical, scholarly; 
Pfister's is more readable. 

Let us, however, review these two books separately. 

Herr Pfister offers no new documentary material concerning Pieter Bruegel. He 
admits in his introduction, "About all that we know of the life and works of the elder 
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Bruegel is what Carel van Mander informed us twenty-five years after the master's 
death." (Van Mander's account is given at the end, on p. 36.) The author then briefly 
sketches the painter's life. In regard to the classification of his works, he states there is 
no difficulty, because, fortunately, as early as the end of the sixteenth century, Emperor 
Rudolf II made a comprehensive and permanent collection of Bruegel's works. Also it is 
now very easy for us to distinguish the works of the elder from the copies made by the 
younger Bruegel, because of the thorough analysis made by Herr Pfister's predecessors, 
Bastelaer and de Loo, Romdahl, Hymans, Hausenstein, and Friedlander, to all of whom 
the present author gives full credit. 

What, then, is the purpose or value of Pfister's work? To answer this question we 
must recall that the authorities just mentioned compiled volumes that were, for the most 
part, scientific, elaborate, exhaustive, and expensive. Pfister undoubtedly tries to reach 
a larger public with an attractive, inexpensive volume, written in readable style. In a 
very clear way he simplifies his material, presents the works chronologically and traces 
the development of Bruegel's art. Thus, anyone who wishes to know Bruegel, without 
plodding through a difficult volume, can, with a sense of confidence, and with pleasure, 
read Pfister's book. 

One always wishes to understand the age in which a great man lived. Dr. Fried- 
lander is far more illuminative on this point than Pfister, and yet the latter well emphasizes 
the condition of the times. Bruegel was formed in a period of war, famine, and pestilence. 
It was a time, too, of religious doubt. Bruegel felt all this, but his imaginative mind 
interpreted it in an individual way. Bruegel was a northern Dutchman (more of this in 
Friedlander's book), with self-reliance. He relied upon none of his contemporaries for 
interpretation, particularly because they were fast sinking under foreign influence. Yet 
he respected the art of his forerunners; and when that art was expressive of racial tem- 
perament, as was the case with the early illuminators, as well as with Patinir and Bosch, 
he accepted it. 

Pfister, in reaching Bruegel's religious pictures, which come in chronological order after 
his early drawings and etchings, sees a certain departure from all previous religious work. 
"Others before him, from Van Eyck to Bosch, held a hieratic conception of religion. Even 
Bosch, through his horror of hell, was dogmatic." Bruegel was the first to be naturalistic. 
But Pfister does not take into account, or rather he neglects, the naturalistic outlook of 
Geertjen tot St. Jans (as in his St. John in the Wilderness), who was Bruegel's forerunner. 
Nevertheless, Bruegel goes sufficiently further to be essentially new in his interpretation. 

Herr Pfister very naturally finds Bruegel most at home and enjoying himself in his 
peasant scenes, weddings and kermesses. But he is right also in saying we cannot consider 
these early, episodic, allegorical, and proverbic works as expressive of Bruegel's highest 
achievement. It is as a colorist, and as a naturalist, especially as a landscapist, that 
Bruegel must be judged. 

"There are three pictures," he writes, "which stand out conspicuously in the last 
years of Bruegel's life, by which we can best judge him, namely: The Blind Leading the 
Blind, in Naples, The Magpie on the Gallows, in Darmstadt, and The Fall of Icarus, in 
Brussels." Pfister merely mentions them; we would have liked him to discuss them 
fully. They are all landscapes of hillsides, forests, and sea. They show the great beauty 
of nature, yet the tragedy of human history, nature which can be so beautiful, and yet 
so cruel. Here is the greatness of Bruegel. He could not separate nature from life. 
Nature he loved. Life he knew to be cruel. He accepted both. "Behold the world 
in which you live! And how small is man ! How pathetic his struggles ! " But he leaves 
the philosophizing to you. 
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Pfister could have gone further in his criticism. We would have been interested in a 
few other pictures as well, which are important in BruegePs career, for instance, The 
Adoration, in Brussels, and the one in Philadelphia, and The Bird's Nester, in Vienna. 

But Pfister's little book has one great merit. The author's style is unusually clear 
and simple for a German. While there is no pretense to scholarly research, there is 
enough original analysis to make the book a welcome contribution. 

Dr. Friedlander's volume, as we have said, is more thorough. It appears to be the 
most comprehensively illustrated work on Bruegel that has been published. The illus- 
trations give us the clue to the author's intention; there is a new emphasis, this time upon 
the drawings and engravings of the master. And the discussion of these products of 
BruegePs art is the most valuable part of the book. BruegePs sketches throw more light 
on his travels in France and Italy than has been realized by other authors. Friedlander 
reproduces numerous heretofore unpublished drawings of Rome, Vienna, the Alps, and 
places in Italy. But in spite of these proofs of the painter's foreign experiences, it is clear, 
after all, that the monuments of Italy and of Italian art made little impression upon the 
Netherlander. 

Friedlander also discusses, as thoroughly as need be, BruegePs masters, Hieronymus 
Kock and Pieter Koeck. This is a part of the author's interesting survey of the influences 
acting upon BruegePs youth. Dr. Friedlander finds, as does Herr Pfister, in the political 
and religious events of the age, the explanation of much that puzzles us in BruegePs art; 
only Dr. Friedlander goes further into history and inquires more deeply of the subconscious 
influence on BruegePs character. 

And where was Pieter Bruegel born? This is another of the questions which 
Friedlander tries to solve for us. Van Mander says in the village of Bruegel near Breda. 
But there were, and still are two villages of this name, one near Eindhoven, 30 km. south 
of s'Hertogenbosch, and 50 km. from Breda; and another 70 km. south of Breda in Lim- 
burg, which is now called Kleen-en-Groot Breughel. But whichever was the painter's 
birthplace, it is clear both villages are in what is now the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
that is, the northern provinces, which were Protestant in feeling. 

Friedlander adds valuable information about BruegePs signature. Up to 1559 the 
painter signed his name "briighel," and after this date, "Bruegel." The form "Breughel" 
originated with his son. From this, it should be presumed that the correct form of the 
great painter's name is that which both our authors use. 

Needless to say, BruegePs technical methods are well discussed, but the author's 
chapter on the paintings of Bruegel is disappointing. Doubtless Dr. Friedlander felt that 
Bastelaer and de Loo's work had covered this field sufficiently, but one is always eager for 
new interpretations. 

Friedlander's book is not one to awaken an appreciation of the master's paintings 
upon the part of a reader not already interested in them. It is not an appeal. Nor does 
the reader feel that genuine love for, and pleasure in, the contemplation of individual 
works of art which inspires the great critic. The highest criticism is that which loves to 
meditate upon things of beauty. This is rare. 

Dr. Friedlander, however, has made us more familiar with Pieter Bruegel. That is, 
perhaps, enough. 

Arthur Edwin Bye 



